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SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


FROM JANUARY 1, 1948 To JANUARY 1, 1949 


MAYOR MICHAEL.) UNEVILLE 2ecc ore eee Chairman 


BRADERY2 DEWEY Ase ee ee eee Vice-Chairman 


Dr. JAMES J. CASSIDY, 197 Lexington Avenue 
BRADLEY DEWEY, 37 Fayerweather Street 

MARGARET M. KELLEHER MOUGHAN, 29 Fayette Street 
PRoF. ‘THOMAS H. D. MAHONEY, PHD., 51 Ellery Street 
ELIZABETH MINOT, 989 Memorial Drive 

ROBERT J. REARDON, Esq., 109 Antrim Street 


Secretary 


EDWARD J. O’CONNELL, 49 Fayette Street 


OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Superintendent of Schools 
BME UNG Vics LOBIN Geta ore teste ee eins ction tae titvtwos 67 Rindge Avenue 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
MPA RIGHS (ye) HARRINGTON® c6.3t-.cs. 46 Lexington Avenue 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
BEAL o ee OA NEE Yor, oth tie Ate as cro eee ek aie 37 Yerxa Road 


Secretary To The Superintendent of Schools 
Rae Lee VGC RUDELY ets ticane eae ete scale Rare na 198 Rindge Avenue 


Director of Primary Education 
1c did DAR EY DAWN SOG EENS 9 54d BDH ote me an ne rene Pe eta 12 Fresh Pond Lane 


Director of Bureau of Child Service 
ro tee Hert IS OIBAIN Dooce asides ules se eets seeds tee Genus 9 Washington Avenue 


Business Agent 
Rom ai N TIN Bodo (oH URCH enc Sec cete cress: 207 Main St., Kingston 


Assistant Business Agent 
RAL Soe PON Gy oe hae Shon aerate 151 Magazine Street 


OFFICES AT 1700 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


Offices open from 9 o’clock A.M. to 5 o’clock P.M. every 
day, excepting Saturday. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 
1948-1949 


'The first term — From September 13 to December 23 
The second term — From January 3 to February 25 
The third term — From March 7 to April 29 

The fourth term — From May 9 to June 24 


1949-1950 


The first term — From September 12 to December 23 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Columbus Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day and the 
day following; Washington’s Birthday; Good Friday; Patriots’ 
Day; Memorial Day; and the seventeenth of June. If one of’ 
these holidays falls on Sunday, the schools are closed on the day 
following. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term 
begins on the second Tuesday of October and closes one week 
previous to the closing of the day schools for the Christmas 
holidays. The second term begins on the first Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, except when that day falls on New Year’s Day, in which 
case it begins on the Thursday following New Year’s Day, and 
continues for at least twenty-five evenings. Vacations and holi- 
days are the same as in the day schools. 


First of all, modern man must have the basic tools 
of education, the ability to read and write. Literacy is 
essential to human progress, since by means of the 
written word we build upon the experience of the past, 
organize and develop the findings of the present, and 
leave a record to which future generations may turn 
for guidance. However, in its broadest sense, educa- 
tion encompasses not only the tools of learning, but 
the proper use to which those tools should be put, for 
the benefit of the individual and of society as a whole. 
Unless education points the way to a better living for 
all men and to a peaceful world it falls far short of 
its purpose and its possibilities. In a very real sense, 
the goals of education and those of democracy are 
similar.— From ‘Fundamental Education,” U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1948 


To the Committee: 


I submit herewith my fourth annual report which is the 
eighty-first in the series of annual reports by the Superin- 
tendents, and the one hundred and ninth of the printed reports 
of the School Committee of Cambridge. 


General Dwight Eisenhower in an open letter to young 
Americans states that the vital point in the education of our 
youth is to make it possible for them to learn to be good Amer- 
icans. ‘School, of course’, he insists, “should train you in the 
two basic tools of the mind; the use of words and the use of 
numbers. And school can properly give you a start toward the 
special skills you may need in the trade or business or profes- 
sion you may plan to enter. But remember: As you enter it, you 
will be strongly tempted to fall into the rut and routine of it. 
You will be strongly tempted to become just a part of an oc- 
cupation which is just one part of America. In School—from 
books—from teachers—from fellow students you can get a view 
of the whole of America, how it started, how it grew, what it is, 
what it means. Each day will add breadth to your view and a 
sharper comprehension of your own role as an American. 


I feel I am right when I tell you: 


To develop fully your own character you must know your 
country’s character’. 


The schools of Cambridge have seen many changes since 
1643—when Elijah Corlett opened the first school. Many social 
and political changes have taken place during these three hun- 
dred years but the basic tasks of education remain the same. 
Core learnings may change but it is still our duty to prepare 
our children for their place in life so that they may become 
useful citizens. Cambridge is proud to report that its entire 
educational program is based on one objective idea, namely, mak- 
ing sound American citizens. 
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READING 


For several years Cambridge has devoted considerable time 
to the problem of reading. Reading is recognized as the most 
important activity in the school program today, particularly in 
the elementary school curriculum. Its importance is due to such 
inherent values as the possibilities it holds for the provision of 
vicarious experiences, the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
worthwhile use of leisure time. furthermore, in these fateful and 
unpredictable days, reading is a very important aid to the whole 
learning program, especially as it pertains to a wholesome un- 
derstanding of the ideals and practices of the American way of 
life through textbooks and other supplementary materials. In a 
word, to succeed a child must be able to use reading as a tool. 

In 1947 A Course of Study in English and the Language 
Arts with particular emphasis on reading was published for 
grades IX to XII, the high school. During 1948 the Reading Cur- 
riculum Revision Committee completed its task and A Course 
of Study in Reading for the elementary schools has been pub- 
lished. This work includes a reading readiness program for the 
kindergarten, a program for remedial reading and a reading 
program for grades I to VIII. 

In contributing to this tremendous undertaking, the com- 
mittee has developed a course of study which will be in keeping 
with modern trends; a course which it is hoped will provide for 
our children the advantages of modern research; and, above all, 
a course which will cultivate in children a taste for the pleasure, 
knowledge and inspiration that are characteristics of great litera- 
ture. In making this study the committee stresses the thought 
that reading is thinking; that readers read as well as they think, 
and no better; that training in reading is primarily training in 
thinking. Unless the art of reading is developed the priceless en- 
joyment of good literature is lost, for reading is the key to 
literature. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN SCIENCE 


During the past year A Course of Study in Science for 
grades I to VIII has been completed and is in the process of pub- 
lication. The committees making these studies have turned out 
an excellent work. 

The material in the science programs was organized to pro- 
vide real experiences for the children in the schools. Science is 
a learn-by-doing subject but it need not be complicated doing. 
The main objective in the outlines is to help children grow more 
scientific in their thinking and planning by letting them solve 
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the problems they encounter through contact with their environ- 
ment. The teacher must see that these problems are of real con- 
cern to the children; then she must help the pupils to attain an 
attitude of scientific procedure. 

The main purpose is to develop in children an awareness of 
things around them that will make them more observing young 
people; an appreciation of the wonders of nature and man’s utili- 
zation of the forces and materials of nature; a knowledge of 
scientific facts and principles as may be applied to health, social 
and civic habits. A child is fortunate indeed, who through a 
broadening of her interests, develops into a resourceful and re- 
sponsible individual. 

Though the ultimate aim is to develop mental habits and 
attitudes that will exceed the mere accumulation of facts and in- 
formation, the use of books and other printed materials are fun- 
damental. They are to be used for reference work or to develop 
concepts through organized reading. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN HEALTH 


These Courses of Study in Health grades I to VIII and 
grades IX to XII have been completed and will be published 
early in 1949. The place of a course of Study in Health in the 
school program and the objective desired is well emphasized in 
the Foreword in the course outlined for grades IX to XII. 


OBJECTIVES IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


The most important phase of health in education is educa- 
tion in health. Teachers, School Administrators and School 
Health Personnel share with parents the responsibility for the 
education of children and youth in the maintenance of a quality 
of mental and physical health which will add zest to life, give 
strength to character and help to produce vigorous, self-reliant, 
courageous and public spirited citizens. 

One of the best statements of the Objectives of General 
Education is to be found in “A Design for General Education” 
prepared by the American Council on Education. This states: 

“In the committee’s judgment, general education should lead 
the student: 

1. To improve and maintain his own health and to take 
his share of responsibility for protecting the health of 
others. In order to accomplish this purpose the student 
should acquire the following: 
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A. Knowledge and understanding of 

(1) Normal body functions in relation to sound 
health practice. 

(2) Major health hazards—their prevention and 
control. 

(3) The interrelation of physical and mental 
processes in health. 

(4) Reliable sources of information on health. 

(5) Scientific methods in evaluating health con- 
cepts. 

(6) Community health problems such as prob- 
lems related to sanitation, industrial hygiene 
and school hygiene. 

(7) Community organizations and services for 
health maintenance and improvement. 

B. Skills and Abilities 

(1) Ability to organize time to include planning 
for food, work, recreation, rest, and sleep. 

(2) Ability to achieve and maintain good nutri- 
tion. 

(3) Ability to attain and maintain good emotional 
adjustment. 

(4) Ability to avoid unnecessary exposure to dis- 
ease and infection. 

(5) Ability to utilize medical and dental services 
in an intelligent manner. 

(6) Ability to evaluate popular health beliefs 
erivically: 

C. Attitudes: 

(1) Desire to attain optimum health. 

(2) Personal satisfaction in carrying out sound 
health practices. 

(8) Acceptance of responsibility for his own 
health and for protection of the health of 
others. 

(4) Willingness to make personal sacrifice for the 
health of others. 

(5) Willingness to completely follow health regu- 
lations and to work for their improvement. 

STAFF COUNCIL ON PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
In the report of the Superintendent for 1947 the Staff 
Council made its first report. The following report from the 
Staff Council records the progress of the In-Service Training 
Program up to the close of the calendar year, 1948. 


NEW CITIZENS—CITIZENSHIP CLASS 
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December 17, 1948 
Mr. John M. Tobin, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: 


The Staff Council on Personnel Development submits to you 
its second annual report. 

In the first report, the Council listed the fifteen educational 
institutions at which the Cambridge Teachers sought profes- 
sional improvement courses. A sampling of the fields explored 
in the fulfillment of the requirements for the increments granted 
September, 1948 was also included in the report. 

This year’s report presents a Statistical account of the 
cumulative record of the In-Service Training Program. 

Charts 1 and 2 are a statistical record of the In-Service 
Training Account as recorded in the office of the Staff Council. 

An analysis of Charts 1 and 2 illustrates clearly that the 
confidence which the citizens of Cambridge place in the profes- 
sional staff of the Cambridge School Department has been amply | 
justified. 

The superior ratings given the teachers, by the accrediting 
colleges and universities demonstrate the excellent caliber of 
the teaching staff. 

The Staff Council, through you, wishes to convey its sincere 
thanks to the teachers for their cooperation and loyal support of 
its policies. 

Respectfully yours, 


CHARLES G. HARRINGTON 
Chairman 


THOMAS J. O’LOUGHLIN 
Secretary 


Chart 1 


MANNER IN WHICH TEACHERS FULFILLED THE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR INCREMENTS 


Teachers 
Attendance at: colleges and ‘Universities ricecscc.cs<ccctasseaccdicnsseusenentl-cuaeat eee 232 
Attendance at university extension COUTSEG...........cccccccecccssccccscececeseececeeces 176 
Participation in curricultim) revisions -ectteecces cease eee cere eee eee 23 
Work ‘ini special: fields initia scctencscasttee scones eeetacusl teases ceeten nea ae 10 
Increment automatic due to age and length of ServiCe............:cceseseeeeees 27 
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Chart 2 


CREDITS EARNED BY TEACHERS BEYOND IMMEDIATE 
INCREMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Numbers in this chart represent semester ee: credits 


C Totals 

In courses at colleges and UNiVeYSities.............cccccceeee 507. “$97. 413s Valour 
Insuniversity extension scOursesitccccctcstees eee eee 137 166 404 ‘07 
By participation in curriculum TeViSiONG.:-....+.scco0---ces- 118 1047 139 3 oon 
Bysspecial-fieldsstudyt..anae ioe eee (Re) 6 23 
TOtALS Fic ticsarsshestabotees Aires oer rena cave ee renee ee eens 769 677, 962.) 2408 


A column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Doctor’s and 
Master’s degrees. 

B column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers holding Bachelor’s 
degrees. 

C column lists the reserve credits earned by teachers without the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In the 1947 report of the Superintendent of Schools it was 
announced that the news publication of the School Department, 
“The Cambridge Public Schools” would present its first issue in 
January, 1948. 

In announcing this news venture, the Superintendent stated 
that through this publication he hoped that each classroom would 
be brought closer to each home by telling in plain language what 
the teachers are doing and trying to do in the schools of Cam- 
bridge. The Cambridge Public School has more than achieved 
its purpose. 'The paper includes many topics of interest and many 
worthwhile educational articles. In the November, 1948 issue the 
contents are as follows: 

(1) An article from the Superintendent’s desk on winter 
hazards as they affect the child’s health and attendance 
at school. 

(2) Announcement relative to the Christmas Holiday school 
vacation. 

(3) An explanation and interpretation of the Primary Re- 
port Card. 

(4) Notice of change in the No-School signal. 

(5) Special articles entitled: 

Job Placement at the High School 
Custodians Protect Children 

Music In The Primary Grades 
Foreign Born Children Learn English 
Corrective Speech 

The following article “‘Comic Books Are Your Business”, 
written by Gunnar E. Haugh, the editor, is included in this re- 
port as a sample used in the Cambridge Public Schools. 
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COMIC BOOKS ARE YOUR BUSINESS 


Thirty-four publishers issue fifty million comic books each month.* 
Since the average comic book retails at ten cents a copy, this publishing 
venture grosses its promoters five million dollars ($5,000,000.00) each 
month—sixty million dollars ($60,000,000.00) a year. This is Big Business. 
It is your business. 


The popular concern with the possible and actual effects of the contents 
of these comic books on children’s behavior is encouraging to us who are 
daily engaged in helping children develop into honest, responsible, self- 
reliant and respected citizens of the community. Obviously, the majority 
of the general public shares with teachers the conviction that, precisely 
because a child is inexperienced, highly impressionable and naturally imi- 
tative, what he reads has great influence on his present and future attitudes 
and, consequently, on his behavior. Children’s reading habits, then, are not 
the concern of the school alone. They are primarily the concern of parents. 
It is my purpose in this article to offer parents suggestions that may prove 
helpful in the selection of comic books for their children, and to make clear 
why I believe that parents should cooperate with teachers by encouraging 
children to read books, not necessarily to the exclusion of comic books but 
certainly in preference to them. 


There are, of course, comic books suitable for children. Several re- 
ligious groups, for example, are capitalizing on children’s known enthusi- 
asm for comic books by clothing religious teachings in comic book format. 
The General Electric Company also has used the comic book technique in 
the production of several interesting and informative booklets useful in 
school work as has the Quincy School Department in the production of 
materials used to teach local history. Those of us who have taken the 
pout to look, have found some commercial comic books suitable for 
children. 


How, then, is the parent who wishes to guide his child’s reading to 
select the good comic books from the many published each month? Here 
is a list of helpful questions, based on the code* adopted last July by the 
Association of Comics Magazine Publishers. A negative answer to EITHER 
question 1 OR 6, OR an affirmative answer to ANY ONE of the other 
questions would indicate to me that the comic book under examination is 
potentially harmful for a young reader. 


1. Are law enforcement agents and agencies shown the respect and 
sympathy due properly established authority ? 

Is crime, or are criminals made attractive or alluring? 

Does the comic show details or methods of committing crime? 

Are characters cruelly tortured ? 

Is profane, vulgar or foul language used? 

If slang is used, is it essential to the story? 

Are the characters decently clothed ? 

Is divorce treated humorously, or represented as glamorous or alluring ? 
Is any religious or racial group attacked or belittled ? 


SR RSS) hd oo 


Although the Association of Comics Magazine Publishers was organized 
to police this industry, only fourteen of the thirty-four publishers of comic 
books have agreed to observe the code established by the Association. 
Fifteen million of the comic books published each month are, therefore, 


* The New York Times. July 2, 1948, p. 23. 
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required to meet the standards set up by this gentlemen’s agreement. 
Thirty-five million other comic books are published each month, a goodly 
portion of them by a man who described his publishing philosophy by say- 
ing, “There are more morons than people, you know.” (TIME y. LII, no. 2, 
July 12, 1948 p. 62.) Parents, therefore, must become more watchful and 
alert. 


Thus far I have been concerned with what the comic book offers its 
reader. Now I shall consider briefly a few of the things the comic book 
fails to offer its reader. 


Vocabulary building—the extension of the pupil’s knowledge of words 
and their shades of meaning—is an important function of the English pro- 
gram in the schools. It is a fact that a child’s out-of-school reading can be 
a major factor in the development of his vocabulary. Does the comic book, 
then, contribute anything to the growth and development of its reader’s 
vocabulary ? 


I believe that low fourth grade is a high estimate of the vocabulary 
level of most commercial comic books. This means that the comic book 
writer limits himself to the use of words which can be read without mental 
effort by those who have completed only the third grade in school. How, 
then, can the comic book be expected to contribute anything to the develop- 
ment of the vocabulary of a reader whose reading ability is better than 
that of the average child who has just completed the third grade? 


Space is another factor which limits the comic book writer’s choice of | 
words. Comic books never describe an object, for example, as cerise, or 
crimson, or scarlet, or maroon, or flame-colored. Red is the word used to 
describe anything with a reddish tinge. For, red is a short word which fits 
nicely into a small space. Accuracy and variety in the use of words are 
sacrificed to considerations of space. The comic book does not introduce its 
reader to new, useful words. 


The teaching of oral and written English composition is another im- 
portant function of the school. “Know how” in engineering and production 
results from experimentation built on the successes and failures of past 
experience; “know how” in the use of written and spoken English is 
acquired in much the same fashion. The conscious or unconscious imitation 
of the writings and speech of others plus practice under guidance are the 
methods by which each one of us learns to use words to tell a story, to 
explain a situation, to demonstrate and to persuade. Comic books, however, 
use pictures to tell a story, to explain a situation, to demonstrate and to 
persuade. Words are kept to a minimum in comic books and are used, 
actually, only to connect a picture with the preceding and following sketches. 
Miserly economy of words is the English composition lesson to be learned 
from a comic book. 


I could continue this discussion of the comic book’s defects. I could, 
for example, show not only that the comic book fails to assist the child 
to increase his reading speed but that the unfamiliar hand-lettering used 
in the comic book can actually serve as a brake to slow down previously 
acquired reading speed. Or, I could discuss the harsh colors and generally 
poor art work of the comic; or, the inferior quality of the paper and the 
poor printing job. However, I think it is clear why I believe that the child 
who reads only, or chiefly, comic books is actively engaged in developing 
a serious handicap in reading, in writing and in speaking his native tongue. 
Yet, my colleagues and I know many boys and girls—in high. school and 
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in elementary school—who seem determined to cripple their minds in this 
fashion. Teachers’ attempts to remedy this situation are unavailing unless 
they have the constant assistance of parents. This job requires team work. 


Do you enforce the rule that your child read only those comic books 
you have approved? Does your child have a library card? Does he use it? 
Have you encouraged him to use it? Does he read the books he borrows 
from the library? Do you interest yourself in the books he brings home? 
Do you, occasionally, discuss the things he is reading with him? Do you 


ever buy him a book for a gift or for a reward? Does he see you reading 
books? 


Parents and teachers working together to solve the problems presented 
by comic books can help the child to gain a proper perspective and balance 
in his attitudes and behavior, to increase his competency in reading, in 
writing and in speaking his native tongue, and to acquire a worthwhile, 
enjoyable and socially acceptable leisure time activity. 


Another step in the promotion of Public Relations was the 
use of the radio during the past year. Through the courtesy of 
Station WTAO, the Middlesex Broadcasting Company, the Cam- 
bridge School Department has been allotted time on the air on 


Wednesdays at 9:30 A.M. and at 4 P.M., and on Saturdays at 
9:30 A.M. 


A Committee on Radio in Education was appointed by the 
Superintendent. This committee has had surprising success in 


arranging a schedule of school broadcasts for the school year 
1948-1949. 


Because there is a tremendous interest in the use of radio 
in education and in the types of programs usually needed to 
sustain them, the schedule of broadcasts for the Autumn series 
has been included in this report. The first broadcast in the series 
was on October 20, 1948 when His Honor, Mayor Michael J. 
Neville, opened the program and the Superintendent of Schools 
explained the aims and objectives of the Radio Program. 


The Superintendent pointed out the importance of the use 
of the radio in the school program of today. He said that pupils 
need guidance that they may develop a sense of values to be ap- 
plied to radio listening; that radio offers an abundance of ma- 
terial for the enrichment of the curriculum; that radio is an 
effective public relation tool. He specifically stated that this was 
not the first use of the radio in our Cambridge Schools because 
over the years teachers and pupils have participated in radio 
broadcasts; however, it was the first time that Cambridge has 
had an organized and coordinated program for the radio listen- 
ing public which would cover every sphere of activity from the 
kindergarten through Grade XII in the high school. 
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ALL PROGRAMS BROADCAST ON STATION WTAO— 


October 


October 


November 


November 


November 


November 


December 


December 


December 


December 


27 


10 


Ly, 


24 


15 
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740 ON YOUR RADIO DIAL 


A VISIT TO A CLASSROOM 


Wednesday Mornings at 9:30 


“The Cambridge Public Schools”, Radio Edition 

Mayor Michael J. Neville, Chairman of the School 
Committee; 

Mr. John M. Tobin, Superintendent of Schools; 

Mr. Clifford Holman, Public Service Director, WTAO. 


“Americans All” 
Democratic human relations exemplified by Miss Mary R. 
O’Neill’s sixth grade at the Morse School. 


“Democracy in Action” 
Miss Mary F. Moran’s fifth grade at the Russell School 
conducts a classroom election. 


“Harvest of the Sea” 

A social studies project in which the fifth grade at the 
Thorndike School, assisted by Miss Gertrude R. O’Hara | 
and Miss Caroline B. Butler, discusses one of New Eng- 
land’s oldest and most important industries. 


“Developments in Modern Science” 

The Science Club at the Rindge Technical School, Mr. Ray- 
mond F. Scott, faculty adviser, has a round table discus- 
sion. 


“What Our School Has to Offer” 

Seniors at the Girls’ Vocational School assist Miss Stella M. 
Davis to interpret their school to potential students, to 
parents and to taxpayers. 


“A Christmas Carol” 

Pupils from Miss Lillian M. Cuddy’s eighth grade at the 
Agassiz School present a dramatization of Dickens’ well- 
loved story. 


“The 1, 2, 3 Club on the Air” 

Pupils from grades 4 through 8 at the Webster School, 
Mr. John F. Lynch, Master, plan for safety at home, in 
school and on the street. 


“Christmas Comes to Hamelin” 

Pupils from Miss Agnes MacLean’s eighth grade and from 
Miss Mary J. Lundergan’s seventh grade at the Kelley 
School present a Christmas play. 


“Christmas Carols” 

The Glee Club, High and Latin School, offers a seasonally 

td Ee program under the direction of Miss Clare L. 
ait. 


October 
October 
November 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
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STORIES FOR TOTS 


Wednesday Afternoons at 4:00 


Miss Ruth D. Cobb, Peabody School Kindergarten 

Miss Mary E. Leahy, Third Grade, Abraham Lincoln School 
Miss Mariam P. Nelson, Longfellow School Kindergarten 
Miss Margaret J. Donovan, Third Grade, Roberts School 
Miss Helena J. Wilde, Webster School Kindergarten 

Miss Elizabeth A. Steinkrauss, First Grade, Roberts School 
Miss Helen M. Fay, Willard School Kindergarten 

Miss Mary F. McAllister, Fletcher School Kindergarten 
Miss Edna L. Collins, Kelley School Kindergarten 

Mrs. Flora Crowley, Roberts School Kindergarten 


FACT AND FICTION FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


October 


November 


November 


November 


December 


October 


November 


December 


December 


23 


27 


11 


30 


Saturday Mornings at 9:30 


Books Bring Adventure! 

“Captain Kidd’s Cow”, by Phil Stong. 

A tale of four boys and a broken-down houseboat. 

Up and Down the Scales 

“Verdi” 

The story of his life and selections from his works. 

Books Bring Adventure! 

“When the Typhoon Blows”, by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. 
The story of a fisher boy from a Chinese village and how 
he learns the meaning of patriotism. 

Up and Down the Scales 

“Beethoven” 

The story of his life and selections from his works. 

Books Bring Adventure! 

“In Clean Hay”, by Eric P. Kelley. 

Christmas in Poland—a story and music too! 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Saturday Mornings at 9:30 


“School Health Activities” 

Elementary Health Education Committee, 

Mr. John J. Balfe, Master of the Houghton School, Chair- 
man. 

“Recent Trends in the Teaching of the Social Studies” 
Elementary Curriculum Revision Committee, 

Mr. Raymond G. D’Arcy, Master of the Putnam School, 
Chairman. 

“Our Survey of Community Resources” 

Community Resources Survey Committee, 

Mr. Kenneth W. Goepper, Master of the Wellington School, 
Chairman. 

“Children’s Art” 

Mr. J. Louis Doyle, Director of Art Education, 

Cambridge School Department. 
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The Committee on Radio in Education had also worked out 
a listener’s guide for the use of the teachers and the pupils. The 
one cited in this report was prepared by Miss Mary P. Moran, 
fifth grade teacher in the Russell School whose class participated 
in the program for Wednesday morning, November 38, 1948 at 
9:30 A.M. 


LISTENER’S GUIDE 


Series: “A Visit to a Classroom” 

Program: “Democracy in Action” 

Date and time: Wednesday morning, November 8, 1948 at 9:30 
Station: WTAO—740 on the dial 

Participants: Fifth grade, Russell School, Miss Mary F. Moran 
Interest level: Fourth grade through high school, inclusive. 


N. B. The use of this guide by the classroom teacher is optional. 


This program is the culminating activity of a social studies 
unit which developed when the children decided that they would 
like to hold an election for class officers and discovered that there 
were many things they needed to know in order to do so. 

From their learning experiences and activities, the children 
have grown in ability to work together and share responsibility. 
They have acquired skill in obtaining additional information and 
materials. They have developed an appreciation of the privileges 
we enjoy in a democracy and of the sacrifices and contributions 
of many people that make these privileges possible. They have 
come to understand that voting is a privilege and a responsibility 
and that each voter should vote regularly and for the best avail- 
able candidates so that we can keep our country strong and safe. 

The teacher’s objectives are: 

1. to provide opportunities for the children to work in 
groups and to share responsibility ; 
. to create an interest in civic activities; 
. to acquaint the children with the machinery by which 
democracy functions; 
4. to help children to appreciate the freedoms they enjoy 
and to realize their responsibility in guarding them. 
Pertinent Questions for the Boys and Girls 
Who Listen to This Program: 
1. How do you become a registered voter in your city? 
2. Why should everyone who is eligible to vote do so at 
every election? 
3. What qualifications should a candidate for public of- 
4, 
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fice possess ? 
What can you do to influence the eligible voters in your 
home to vote regularly in the future? 
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5. List the things which the children in the radio program 
do in preparation for their election. 


6. From the description given, see if you can arrange the 
inside of a voting place. 


7. Listen to find out what every citizen who is eligible 
to vote can do to keep the United States strong and 
safe. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


During the year 1947 courses in Driver Education were in- 
troduced in the High and Latin School and the Rindge Technical 
School. 


During the past year 1948, the programs were expanded 
in both schools so that in each school there is one teacher who 
has a full teaching program in Driver Education and Safety. 
The development of this program was aided by the purchase of 
two cars for the nominal sum of one dollar each, a Ford from 
the Elbery Motor Company and a Chevrolet from the Ofgant 
Chevrolet Company. Through the interest of the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, Rudolph King, materials have been received 
which have helped in developing a sound curriculum in this field 
of education. The course has become popular with the students 
both boys and girls. Rindge of course is a boys’ school but at 
the High and Latin School there are more girls than boys en- 
rolled in the course. 


JOB PLACEMENT 


At its first meeting in September, the Cambridge School 
Committee acting on the recommendation of the Superintendent 
of Schools, established the positions of Educational Vocational 
Counsellor and Placement Director at the Rindge Technical 
School and at the High and Latin School. For these two positions 
the Superintendent recommended two splendid capable men, Mr. 
Henry O. Delaney for Rindge and Mr. Edmond J. Murphy for 
the High and Latin School. Both these men have extraordinary 
educational and teaching backgrounds and, in addition, have had 
many years of business experience particularly in the field of 
personnel management. The recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent and his nomination for these positions received the un- 
qualified endorsement of business, civic and educational leaders 
of the city. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In the budget for 1948 the Superintendent recommended an 
appropriation of $25,000 for school libraries. It was intended 
that the sum of $18,000 should be expended in the libraries in 
the two high schools and about $7,000 should be expended on the 
Agassiz and Webster Schools. This appropriation was cut from 
the School Budget by the City Manager. Undaunted by the failure 
to appropriate the money for schoo] libraries in 1948, I am go- 
ing to renew my request for 1949. The need for adequate school 
libraries is unquestioned today. During 1948 the office of the 
Superintendent of Schools received from the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education a copy of the proposed regulations for 
the approval of Massachusetts high schools. Among the require- 
ments for Class A rating is that the school plant must have an 
adequate library. To rate the classification AA the following 
library requirements are specified: 


(1) Adequate library, with seating capacity of 10% up to 
700 pupils, and with a book budget of at least 50c¢ per 
pupil per year. 


(2) A teacher-librarian, in a school of less than 200 pupils, 
devoting at least two periods a day to lbrary work. 


A teacher-librarian, in a school of between 200 and 
500, devoting at least half-time to library work. 
A full time trained librarian in schools over 500 
pupils. 
These standards are high but they must be met and this 
can be done only through substantial appropriations for our 
school libraries. 


THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


Most people are familiar with the athletic programs in the 
high schools. They know that there are teams in the major sports 
of Baseball, Football, Track, Hockey, Basket Ball and Crew, and 
also teams in the minor sports, and that these teams have had 
their measure of success. These people, however, little realize 
that the Cambridge Schools have a Grammar School] Athletic 
League which has complete schedules for Football, Soccer, Basket 
Ball and Baseball. These athletic teams in their respective leagues 
have been operating for nearly thirty years. They offer to the 
pupils an opportunity for participation actively in sports of a 
team nature and over the years have been very successful and 
have developed many fine athletes. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


For the past three years Cambridge has been expanding its 
audio-visual education program in the schools. In the budget 
for 1948 the sum of $6666.00 was appropriated for this purpose. 
In addition, Mr. Edward F. Hurley, a Navy veteran who has had 
considerable experience in the educational program of the Navy 
was appointed teacher in charge. It has been his responsibility 
to coordinate and assist the Masters and teachers in planning 
their programs. 


EQUIPMENT. At the present time both high schools and all ele- 
mentary schools are supplied with the following equipment: 


Sound Motion Picture Projector 
Film Strip Projector 

Portable, Glass-beaded Screen 
Radio-Phonograph Combination 


One album of correlated recordings 


Playback machines, lantern slide projectors, opaque projectors and wire 
recorders are available to all schools upon request. A library of lantern 
slides is now being produced and catalogued. Eight central libraries have 
been established in different city areas. Schools having central libraries are 
in custody of a library of film strips, and they in turn service one or two 
more schools depending on the concentration in the area. All film strips 
are in color and have been evaluated by a teachers’ committee. 


A library of sound motion pictures has also been started; 
they are available to all teachers on a loan basis. Projection 
clubs in both high schools assist the coordinator in setting up 
the equipment, operating projectors, rewinding and checking 
films, and instructing new students. A repair unit was started 
at Rindge which has been providing excellent service and assist- 
ance to this department. 


A stock of accessories and supplies is available, and each 
school always has on hand spare projection lamps, sound lamps 
and fuses. An in-service training program is under way with the 
idea in mind to have every teacher in the system able to properly 
use all of these teaching aids. 
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The following tables indicate the scope of the work. The 
figures cited are for the months of September, October, No- 
vember and December. 


Total-Numberr Milmesnowin es tawrrcesticsett poet eee eee ee 1,900 
Total Attendance ny. sinaticcctcwans atin olives acters een enerareteS 114,000 
Total- Number Film- Stripe snowine saute csveetees ese 300 
TotalzAttendance si.cccocuttessestelres cates evi ecaer ane e te eee 8,350 
Total Number Educational Radio Programs Heard.............. 470 
Total VA tte dane: ts ssevssssssisocvancccnsevests apenysdeuni eivera ee ceeaee eee eee 44,000 
Total Number Recordings, Transcriptions Heard................ 1,850 
Total 7A tten dances ccccsvectscescoceustyscssestucevents sdnrstetes caret teeaeen error 35,750 


These totals include high and grammar schools. 


In the budget for 1949 a substantial sum of money will be 
requested for Audio-Visual aids. Thus, Cambridge will be one 
of the best equipped systems in the field of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion in the State of Massachusetts. 


RELEASED TIME PROGRAM FOR WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


This program has been in operation for the last three years, 
the first classes starting on Tuesday, November 6, 1945. These 
classes have continued to be successful. During the past year . 
twenty-six church schools have been operating under this pro- 
gram. 


The enrollment by years has been as follows: 


1945-1946 2597 
1946-1947 2237 
1947-1948 2457 


The program fcr 1948-1949 was resumed during the week of 
October 4, 1948. 


ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In addition to the regular day schools, the Cambridge School 
Department has an extensive program of Adult Education. 
Americanization. Classes are held in the afternoon in ele- 
mentary schools, factories, clubs and settlement houses. Classes 
are also held in the evening at the Rindge Technical School. 
The Evening High School. Classes meet in the High and Latin 
School building. A variety of courses in business subjects, the 
ancient and modern languages, mathematics, social studies and 
the practical household arts is offered. A course in lip reading 
is available to the hard of hearing. 

The Rindge Evening Industrial School. Classes meet in the 
Rindge Technical School building and are open to residents of 
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Cambridge who are seventeen years of age or older. Chemistry, 
piysics, navigation, metallurgy, Lowell Institute prep, architec- 
tural and mechanical drawing and blueprint reading are offered. 
In addition the following shop courses are available: automotive, 
electrical, radio, welding, hand composition, linotyping, machine, 
woodturning, cabinet making and forge. 

The Evening Elementary School. Classes meet on the second 
floor of the Rindge Technical School building. This school offers 
the usual grammar school courses, courses in English for the 
foreign born, and courses that prepare for the citizenship ex- 
amination. 

The Veterans’ Education Center. Classes meet in the Rindge 
Technical School building, on Monday and Wednesday evenings 
from 7:30 to 9:40. Only men and women veterans are eligible 
to attend this school. Classes are open to non-residents of Cam- 
bridge. Instruction is on an individual basis so that a veteran 
may enroll at any time. Every member of the instructional staff 
is a veteran. 

The facilities of this Center aid veterans to complete the 
requirements for a high school diploma or for a Massachusetts 
high school equivalency certificate. Many veterans utilize the of- 
ferings of this school for refresher purposes in preparation for 
entrance to colleges and technical schools. The courses offered 
are: English, Latin, French, Spanish, social studies, chemistry, 
physics, mechanical drawing, blueprint reading, business and 
trade mathematics, and bookkeeping. The school administers the 
General Educational Development test battery (GED tests) 
which is a necessary preliminary for those working for a Mas- 
sachusetts high school equivalency certificate. 


Looking back over the past year the pattern of education in 
Cambridge is clearly defined. It has been planned so that the 
children of Cambridge will point their way to a better living; 
and having fashioned this design they will become sound Amer- 
ican citizens. 

In closing this report, I want to thank the Masters. Prin- 
cipals, Teachers and the entire personnel of the School Depart- 
ment for their cooperation, assistance and support. 

Finally, I want to express my deep gratitude to His Honor, 
the Mayor and to the School Committee who have been so gen- 
erous with their time, and so cooperative and helpful with their 
advice and counsel. 


JOHN M. TOBIN, 
Superintendent of Schools 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 


DECEMBER, 1948 


Year Boys Girls Total 
Post Graduatestcan titi eee, 18 18 36 
EW OLEENS secs tect coscctecetoectereaer sete 182 Olt 493 
Hleventhinmis oe eee 206 418 624 
dies ake ebapeperene settee Meme Ae Cine A 7 185 3880 565 
Ninth acetate 184 386 570 
POCEL Shes ch atee entre ee nee 775 1513 2288 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1948 
(This school is for boys only. It became a part of the public system 
on January 1, 1899.) 
Year Boys 
POST CrVACUStO = Ack ices rea eles eG Ino a OE ee 19 
TE WelEtly Wosok iaske es eae Taek vote ee 215 
ND 24 5(<3 aT el a bem aero ato i fran pe ber Sees oe Rs a ee Rope 209 
AS ch a Wiper ln ceneen eaicoma Rec Ra ON hau APE mire Aas ee Pep ESE! late Ct oat 237 
NGG ee ER eae ie es Le se EB) eee ee Tt 
Total ses eek ee aoe er ee 957 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
DECEMBER, 1948 


Year Boys Girls Total 

Higheli tiers Sorc hae 306 343 649 

SOVETILE taoteseeeres ee earner ense 342 363 705 

SOUL see took ewes faa wesee gra mieegea tach cctacbaet 375 366 741 

hg A Ree ne elena ete aN bernie 386 364 750 

HOUTEN S re es ee ee eee 379 314 793 

Titan ees e tse ese 1788 1750 3538 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

DECEMBER, 1948 

Year Boys | Girls Total 

4 baba ter weate tattle eee sd Sta 364 324 688 

SecanGle cts tice ee eal 425 401 826 

1 Da hig ae ee Rare ies om 1 a i am 555 525 1080 

1250 2594 


Vital Asics sieeeeirs oun 1344 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE KINDERGARTENS 


DECEMBER, 1948 


TSO VS eee Neate anice re eceixcassapee Sad cok codons 575 
CST gy Foe eee Sa I ee ee pera A 492 
OES es ieee. ea ae see ee as ee etre 1067 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN GENERAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


DECEMBER, 1947 


BGS wetire ee ere ates eecee ees eae ean Sesbeues 114 
GIT Gee cereraa terra vases te eee a recat eens rads 
LOCA aa rere eterst oa rikesiceeitis hese rverccen es 141 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


DECEMBER, 1947 


39 
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EXPENDITURES—1948 


Salaries—Teachers’ 
Administrative 
Custodians 
Printing and pe 
Postage ; 
Advertising ; 
Transportat'on of Employees 
Cartage and Freight 
Heat at Rindge 
Light and Power 
Rental ; 
Insurance? 
Telephone : 
Motor Vehicle Repairs 
Cleaning and a 
Medical Service 
Testing Materials 
Extermination : 
registration of Cars 
Repairs ‘ 
Graduation Expens2s 
Travel Outside of State 
Office Supplies 
Fuel : 
Medical Supplies” 
Cleaning Supplies 
Educational Supplies 
Gasvand: O1sees 
Supplies Not Otherwise Coded 
Motor Vehicle Parts 
Textbooks : é 
Teachers’ Examinations : 
Tuition to Other Cities 
Committee Expenses 
Transportation of Pupils 
Automobiles Pre ek, as 
Pensions 
Minor’s License Refund 


“cc 


High and Latin Com. Dept. Mod. 
Repair: Labor, Materials, eee ; 


Audio Visual ; 

Special Athletic Fund 

Staff Council Expense 

Furniture and Furnishings - 
Fiducational Equipment 

Office Equipment 

Athletic Clothing 

Equipment Not Otherwise Coded 
Band Instruments : 


Total Expenditures 


$1,894,735.10 
93,246.51 
194,128.79 
2,633.95 
1,199.00 
168.75 
765.00 
4,499.06 
30,990.78 
26,727.43 
1,278.35 
569.97 
3,519.62 
78.64 
193.77 
32.50 
25.00 
859.92 
4.00 
2,979.31 
996.08 
163.25 
982.22 
49,147.84 
499.31 
1,976.71 
43,947.13 
148.95 
8,916.42 
126.77 
29,915.63 
142.50 
4766.04 
1.046.69 
6,345.05 
3,835.70 
11,041.34 
3.75 
5,977.05 
35,446.06 
7,659.46 
5,999 55 
986.97 
2.978.37 
7,231.58 
3,960.19 
4,996.85 
393.00 
2,988.14 


$2,501,249.05 
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